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“ THE QUAKERS.” 


A writer in the Westminster Review of 
Tenth month has published an article under 
this head, which has been copied into other 
journals, and has been extensively circulated 
both in this country and in Europe. It is 
evident the writer, if not a member of the 
Society, is well acquainted with its principles 
and practices, as well as its form of Church 
government, which he presents from an Eng- 
lish standpoint. He appears to be conversant 
with the standard writings of early Friends, 
and clearly sets forth the “fundamental doc- 
trine” which they were called upon to pro- 
claim, in contradistinction to “the dry and 
barren knowledge of Christ” which was in- 
sisted on by the high professors of Christiani- 
ty in their day. 

The essayist points out many of the mis- 
representations of modern writers, and thinks 
it not surprising that the internal economy of 
the Society should be a mystery to the pub- 
lic, when it is considered they have never been 
a proselyting people, and keep so much apart 
from the rest of professing Christians, 


Although there are some errors in his state- 
ments, he gives an interesting account of their 
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Church government, and what he helieves to 
have been the doctrinal views of early Friends 
as gathered from their writings, yet in his 
judgment “‘ you may read from standard Qua- 
ker books, and hear from the lips of author- 
ized Quaker ministers, almost every conceiva- 
ble shade of belief in what is termed ‘the 
plan of salvation,’ varying from the verge of 
Unitarianism to the most Orthodox evangeli- 
calism.” 

After alluding to the persecutions and suf- 
ferings which the early Friends endured, the 
writer remarks : 


“The cessation of persecution, and the pub- 
lic odium changed to flattery, soon began to 
produce their inevitable effect, and the life 
and power which characterized the early days 
of the’ sect gradually disappeared ; until, in 
the eighteenth century, Quakerism presented 
the anomaly of a religious hody professing to 
be guided in every action by the immediate 
direction of the Holy Spirit, and yet binding 
its members by the most unyielding and nar- 
rowest of traditions. The early Friends 
taught that no saving knowledge of the things 
of God, or experience of Christian redemp- 
tion, could come but by the direct illumina- 
tion of the spirit of Christ in the heart. The 
medieval Quakers presumed to dictate in 
what way this illumination should manifest 
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itself, and at all events appeared to discredit 
the reading of the Scriptures, or an acquaint- 
ance with the Sacrifice made on Calvary for 
the sins of mankind. Theearly Friends pro- 
claimed that a yielding to the monitions of 
the inward voice would lead to the relinquish- 
ing of the vain fashions and flatteries of the 
world in luxurious and fantastic attire and a 
servile language and manners. Their des- 
cendants tried to make their children believe 
that if they obeyed the voice of the Holy 
Spirit, it would compel them to dress just as 
their fathers and mothers had done before 
them, and to maintain the same outward 
fashion all their lives. The old story, to be 
read on every page of the world’s history, 
was again retold; an extravagant veneration 
for the founders of the sect took the place of 
an earnest endeavor to learn from them the 
lesson of their lives. Fivding that the zeal 
and earnestness of their predecessors had 
raised the Quakers from a despised and per- 
secuted sect to a position of honor and influ- 


‘ ence, the utmost efforts of the discipline were 


exercised, not to inculcate new zeal and fresh 
earnestness, but to maintain this influence and 
outward standing; and the most heinous of- 
fence for which a member could be “disowned” 
was that “he had brought grievous discredit 
on our religious Society.” A certain sign of 
decay this, when the first consideration of a 
religious body is to preserve its credit in the 
eyes of the world. Just as a merchant need 
take no thought to his credit provided his 
business is conducted on a sound commercial 
basis, so a religious body may be perfectly re- 
gardless of its position in the eyes of the world 
if only it acts up to its own principles. 

These strictures seem to us rather too se- 
vere, and are accepted as from one who has 
not fully sympathized with the earnest desire 
of Friends of that period to bear a faithful 
testimony against the prevailing evils of the 
land ; and we may here remark, that if our So- 
ciety retains its love for simplicity consistent- 
ly with the meek and quiet spirit which con- 
tinues to be an ornament of great price, we 
have need to watch closely our own move- 
nents, both individually and collectively. 


A portion of the Essay is next devoted to 
the separation in America in 1827, and to the 
more recent one in England, known as the 
“ Beacon Controversy,” after which the writer 
arrives at the following conclusions : 

“The early Friends seldom preached doctri- 
nal sermons; they did not profess to have re- 


ceived any new revelation, or any clearer 
manifestation of divine truth than had been 





accorded to the early disciples and apostles; 
they merely claimed to have gone to the same 
fountain-head, and there they found the same 
peace with God. Whenever they found their 
hearers trusting to the teaching or ministerial 
pretentions of man, whether Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Independent, or Baptist, or in 
outward forms and ceremonies, or in a formal 
belief of the intellect in the historical records 
of the New Testament, they directed them to 
the inward witness which would show them 
the condition of their souls. They verily be- 
lieved that this inward witness, and a diligent 
study of the Scriptures by its light, would 
lead them to the same conclusions on many 
points at which they had arrived, at the free. 
ness of the Gospel ministry without payment 
and without charge, at the unscripturalness 
of war and of oaths, at the abolition by the 
Gospel of all types and outward ordinances, 
at the avoidance of all flattery and servility, 
and a severe temperance in dress, food, and 
the general manner of living ; but’these were 
to be the fruits of the spirit, the result of a 
devoted following after their heavenly guide, 
not the preliminaries for admission into the 
congregations of the “Friends of Truth.” 
Their primary ground of union, as officially 
stated by the Yearly Meeting, was “ agree- 
ment of sentiment in regard to Christ’s in- 
ward teaching,” not a unity of belief in cer- 
tain specified doctrines or practices; and 
there is the essence of true catholicity and 
enlightened toleration in George Fox’s reply 
to William Penn’s inquiry, when the latter 
first openly professed himself a Quaker, 
whether he must discontinue wearing his 
sword, “ Wear it as long as thou canst.” 


We shall close these extracts with the con- 
cluding portions of the essay, which, though 
more applicable to the Society in England, 
are of interestto all who bear the name of 
Friends. Without endorsing all the opinions 
of the writer, we leave each reader to form 
his own conclusions: 


“ Are we then to conclude that Quakerism 
has performed its mission upon the earth; 
that, having fulfilled an undoubtedly useful 
position in the history of the Church—having 
recalled her toa sense of an important aspect 
of divine truth of which she was in danger 0 
losing sight altogether—the Society of Friends 
must now lose its distinctive characteristics 
and become merged in the State Church or 
in some one of the bodies of Protestant dis- 
senters—that the language must be applied 
to it, so eloquently hurled at the Irigh Estab- 
lishment by Mr. Lowe—“ Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground?” The present as 
pect of the Society undoubtedly presents many 
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indications, which have been ably pointed out 
by Mr. Hancock in “The Peculium,” of a 
gradual relinquishing of its distinguishing 
features. The recent publication * by an ac- 
knowledged minister of the Society of a vol- 
ume of sermons on a highly important religi- 
ous subject may indicate an approach ‘to a 
sound profession of faith as understood by the 
Evangelical Alliance, but is a course we can 
hardly imagine to have been taken by George 
Fox or Edward Burrough, still less by Thos. 
Story or Job Scott. The recent movement 
among some of the younger members (see an 
able article in the first number of the Friends’ 
Examiner, by W.S. Lean, another acknowl- 
edged minister,) to introduce the systematic 
reading of the Scriptures into their meetings 
for worship, may show a laudable earnestness 
that the Society shall not in future suffer from 
that lack of Scriptural knowledge which 
proved so desolating in the last century ; but 
would most certainly have been denounced 
by the early Friends with one voice—not- 
withstanding their love for the Bible and 
their intimate acquaintance with its contents 
—as a form of will-worship utterly repugnant 
to their first principles of waiting upon God 
for the manifestation of His Holy Spirit to 
direct them in what manner they should wor- 
ship Him, and as the introduction of a “ lit- 
urgy,” a form of worship and dependence 
upon man out of which it was their mission to 
call the people. It is, of course, possible that 
the present reaction in this direction may 
again subside, and that Friends will long re- 
main the champions of their early testimony 
to the witness for God ever striving in the 
heartofman. But the instances are very rare, 
if history can furnish them at all, of a sect 
which has once lost sight of the distinguish- 
ing feature of its schism, and has gradual- 
ly approached to the main body of the Church, 
again returning to its first love, and bearing 
as clear a testimony to it as it did in its early 
days. Within certain bounds, the existence 
within a religious society of a very great di- 
vergence of belief, and even of entirely dis- 
tinct tones of thought, is a source of strength 


rather than of weakness. In the words of 


Archbishop Whately: “ The sort of variation 
resulting from independence and from free- 
dom of thought, so far from breaking the 
bond of religious unity, is the best preserva- 
tive of it.” Men are more likely to feel a 
deep-seated loyalty to a religious body which 
does not attempt to fetter them in matters of 
conscience, but some of whose tenets they 
have arrived at through the action of their 


own individual judgment, than towards one 


* “Lectures on Prayer.’’ By J. S. Sewell. Kitto. 
1867, 


all of whose distinguishing views they are 
bound to adopt or to leave its communion. 

“We do not profess to probe the future. 
While Quakerism has been gradually losing 
some of its distinctive marks, on other points 
the world has slowly adopted the views of the 
Friends. Not only during its early days, 
but even in the darkest period of its mediz- 
val apostacy, the Society of Friends upheld 
views and practices which have since hecome 
those of the civilized world. They have al- 
ways been the foremost champions of such 
social and philanthropic reforms, as the ac- 
knowledgment of the perfect equality of all 
creeds in the eye of the State, and of the 
equal right of all races and conditions of men 
to the enjoyment of liberty, and the protec- 
tion of the laws; of the unscripturalness of 
all priestcraft, and of the dependence of the 
Church on the State; of the uselessness of a 
code of laws of Draconian severity in repress- 
ing crime; and of the injurious effects of the 
multiplication of cival oaths. So in religious 
opinions, the doctrine of the Universality of 
Divine Grace, and of the Indwelling Word, 
are no longer the peculiar possession of the 
Quakers, but are shared by a large and grow- 
ing section of the Christian Church in all 
sects and denominations. Whether, there- 
fore, it may still be needed that a small and 
exclusive sect should continue to be separ- 
ated for the purpose of perpetuating its testi- 
mony to these doctrines, is a subject well open 
to doubt. It may be that the chief danger 
to be apprehended by the Church at the pres- 
ent time isin another direction, from the 
gradual progress of Ritualism and Roman 
Catholic dogma, and that the Society of 
Friends is not so faithful as some other Prot- 
estant sects in resisting their insidious advance. 
If so, it must yield its place to others. who 
can see more clearly the signs of the times, 
and no longer encumber the ground that may 
be occupied by more fruitful trees. It may 
be that we are on the eve of another great re- 
ligious movement which will absorb into it- 
self all that is sound and healthy in the Es- 
tablished Church, in Wesleyanism, in Qua- 
kerism, and in the other forms of Protestant 
dissent, and that the withered branches will 
fall to the ground by their own weight. But 
whatever may be the future of Quakerism, the 
candid historian will always acknowledge 
that in its past history it has rendered good 
service to the cause of an enlightened under- 
standing and promulgation of the great prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty. 

“ Wehave referred tothe movement which 
appears to have already made some way in 
the Society of Friends towards a critical in- 
vestigation of the Scriptures on the basis of 
an appeal to the reason as the ultimate arbi- 
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ter of their authenticity. Should this move- 
ment continue to progress as it has done dur- 
ing the last ten years, not only in Quakerism 
but in other Protestant sects, it must ulti- 
mately lead to the conviction that true re- 
ligion and morality are altogether independ- 
ent of creed ; that, in truth, the creeds of the 
Churches have stood more in the way of the 
spread of true morality than anything else 
whatever. If the Church were to spend her 
strength in practically inculeating the high 
morality taught in the New Testament, rather 
than in insisting on unity in abstruse doctri- 
nal points which have no bearing on the out- 
ward life, where would be the need of sects? 
In so far as Fox and the early Quakers at- 
tempted to “ draw men out of sects,” and to 
band together all who were united in the de- 
sire for a holy life, Quakerism had in it the 
seeds of stability; in so far as modern Qua- 
kerism has degenerated into a schism of the 
Christian Church, inculcating certain doc- 
trines as necessary to salvation, it will be ab- 
sorbed with the other sects into the “ Church 
of the Future”—“ a union of those who look 
on that part of man in which he is said to be 
like to God, as his best and noblest, and who 
dedicate themselves to the cultivation of this 
—a catholic union, with no religious creed 
whatever.” But great must be the change 
in the constitution of the Society, great must 
be the reaction from the “ evangelical” and 
doctrinal tone which pervades it at the pres- 
ent time, before it can lay any claim to be re- 
garded as a truly catholic body. 


Those who desire to read the whole of the 
article, will find it copied into “ Littell’s 
Living Age,” No. 1328,-published in Boston. 





Home life, in its Divine Idea, is the title of 
a book written by an Episcopalian clergy- 
man in London, containing a lucid exposition 
of our fundamental doctrine, the New Testa- 
ment doctrine, the “Christ within” the uni- 
versal illuminating Light. 

It is very gratifying to find so full an ac- 
knowledgment of this blessed gift, this Inter- 
nal Teacher, from one not of our fold, and 
with much satisfaction we transfer extracts 
from it to our pages. 

EDUCATION. 
From the Home Life: in the Light of the Divine 
Ideu. By James Batpwin Brown, 

The education, then, of human spirits, the 
unfolding within them of the divine image, 
and their purification from the blots and stains 
of sin, is the supreme work of the universe, 
the supreme purpose and hope of its King. 
And God has myriad voices and influences 


under the control of His hand to subserye 
that purpose, and to fulfil that hope. The 
creation is full of His teachings. He em. 
bosoms the infant in a world of wonder and 
beauty, which begins at once, from the mo. 
ment that his eyes open on the light, to edu- 
cate, that is to draw forth and enlarge his 
powers. Everything that meets the eye, the 
ear, or the touch, is educating them, is lead. 
ing them forth to a larger apprehension, which 
God meets ever with fresh supplies. The early 
education of the human infant is simply the 
drawing out its power to apprehend, take in, 
and possess its world. Its first discovery is 
that hands and feet belong to it. Few things 
are more wonderful to look upon than a baby 
beginning in some dim way to consider the 
question, whether the foot which it grasps 
with its tiny hand belongs to it, and what 
this belonging may mean. When at length it 
has discovered its body, and fairly occupied 
it, it begins straightway to discover its world, 
The whole system of things aroand it isa 
temptation to discovery. There is an ever- 
widening horizon; every object that it sees, 
every tone that it hears, but introduces the 
eye and ear to some braver object or richer 
tone, which lie dimly as yet on the bounds of 
its horizon, but which it must reach and in- 
clude within its field. Creation is like a 
great magnet, continually drawing out the 
powers. And as they go forth they grow 
strong, they range boldly round a wider and 
yet wider circvit, and every thing which 
they discover is a stimulus to new quest, 
with no limit in sight but God. 

Perhaps, though, I have spoken hastily in 
saying that the child’s first discovery is that 
hands and feet belong to it. The first thing 
which an infant discovers in the universe is 
love. God’s order of the world is in every 
possible form a protest agaiast isolation, 8 
witness against the self as the starting point 
of life. The first impression on the young 
child’s heart, asthe mother’s proud and ten- 
der glances rests on it, is the sense of belong- 
ing. There is one to whom it belongs, there 
is one who belongs to it, on whose care it re- 
poses, in whose love it nestles, before it has 
taken in an impression about either body or 


world. Theinner world, after all, is the first { 


world that it meets with; and the mother’s 
love, from the first moment, begins its train- 
ing for the love of man and the love of God. 
God is nearer to it in that mother’s glance 
and touch, than in anything which concerns 
its life as a creature of this world. And, oh, 
how tender should be the glance, how soft 
should be the touch, which have to speak for 
Him! Themother’s love is just the tuning 
of the inggrd ear, to catch at length and in- 
terpret pie tones of the great Father’s voice. 
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the vices and the crimes with which their 
manhood will defile and devastate His world. 


It is a dread mystery—this trust of the 
most precious thing which God holds to man, 
to be feebly nursed to a godly maturity by 
the best of men, to be mightily warped and 
debased to ungodly foulness and deformity 
by the worst. And how stands the worst to 
the best, in proportion, in all ages of the 
world? And the trust goes on widening ever, 
and with it, we are tempted to say, widens 
still the folly, the sin, the misery of mankind. 
It is but a little way that we can hope to see 
into the heart of this mystery—why God 
trusts so freely beings such as we are, with 
the education of spirits who are to people 
heaven or hell; and which they are to people, 
szems to depend in fearful measure upon us. 


He has parents to educate as well as chil- 
dren; that helps us some way to the under- 
standing of the mystery. With many a hard 
sinner the only hold that God has upon him 
is his child. . . . God would make man His 
fellow-helper in the work of education ; He 
first made man His fellow-sufferer as a father 
in the experience of the sine aud sorrows of 
his child. 

This reflex action of education on the par- 
ent is not the least momentous feature of it. 
God seeks to educate us by trusting us—by 
calling us to high duties, by laying on us 
grave responsibilities. ‘ ‘ 


It is very wonderful on the part of God 
that He should put such trust in man. Is 
there nothing wonderful in the fact that man 
should accept such trust from God? I mean 
the man who understands all that it involves, 
and sees plainly its possible issues. There is 
something very terrible in the mission of a 
prophet or an apostle, who knows that his 
word must be “a savour of life unto life, or of 
death unto death.” It is a mission which in a 
measure the parent shares. “ Who is sufficient 
for these things,” the training of these young 
immortals? Who dares to put a hasty hand 
to such a sacred ark of God as this? Nay, 
—how much may man do to choke or keep| who could rest in the prospect of training 
open the channels for the approach of God! | children after his own image, to be only as 
Man may blind the eye and seal the ear of | wise, as true, as noble, as pure, as good as 
childhood to all that is holy and beautiful in| himself? Is it that we may reproduce our 
the universe; man may s0 vitiate the sense, | mental and moral image in our children that 
that the world to its youug denizen shall seem | God entrusts them to us, that we may help 
like a grim prison, or a loathsome charnel- | to fill His universe with such fractured and 
house, full of clanking chains. or “of dead |.distorted images of our Maker, as, alas! we 
men’s bones and all uncleanliness.” And yet | wear? This opens to us the real question, 
the Almighty Father sends His young nurse- | and sets us on the threshold of the true work 
lings hither by millions, generation after | of education, the first work, the fundamental 
generation. He puts them under the abso- work. This, well done, makes all other ele- 
lute rule of those who can teach them to hate | ments of a complete education wholly subor- 
Him, to blaspheme His name with their in-| dinate; and this undone, makes the most 
fant lips, and mimic with their infant powers! splendid genius but a baleful prodigy, and 


Mothers! touch tenderly this delicate tym- 
panum, which, rudely struck or harshly jarred, 
may be deaf through life to all the higher 
voices of man and of God. 

These thoughts reveal to us the essential 
principle of all education, the drawing forth 
the powers to discern so much of fact and 
truth as they are fitted to take in. It is the 
process which the Divine Teacher employs 
through life on our education. That whicha 
man finds, which he discovers by the use of 
his powers, guided but not superseded by the 
teacher’s, that he possesses, and that alone. 
He is not a receptacle to be filled with knowl- 
edge; he is a living organ to be drawn forth 
to discover it. Truth meets the seeker, just 
when his search, his desire, is strong enough 
to take possession of the prize. The pouring 
in system, as if young souls were jars in which 
the honey of knowledge could be easily stored 
for profitable use, flies in the face of the 
method of Providence. The drawing forth 
the faculty is the first half of knowledge, and 
the end of knowledge when won, is the lead- 
ing forth the faculties to a fresh discovery of 
a larger store. 

And why, with such a grand apparatus of 
education at his command, does not God keep 
the work in His own hand, and under His 
own exclusive charge? It is the thing which 
He chiefly cares for, and for which He main- 
tains the world. All things that are, from 
hyssop on the wall to the stars that cluster 
on the dim bounds of the universe, are His 
instruments for the education of His child. 
But the supreme power seems to be lodged 
with man. As far as outward beings and 
things are concerned, there is nothing in the 
world whose influence in the education of 
man can compare with the human. Man, 
after all, is the educator to whom God has 
committed His child. The work of the crea- 
tion is vague and partial, the influence of 
man is intimate and supreme. Man can 
either choke or clear the channels by which 
the objects of creation reach and draw forth 
the powers. Nay—and it isan awful thought 
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the widest knowledge but a dreary and pesti- 
lential waste. 

I have said that of all that is without a 
child there is no influence comparable with 
the human. | The parent’s power, looking on 
it from without, seems to be well-nigh abso- 
lute, either to nurture and develop, or to 
corrupt and destroy. The issue seems to be 
in our hands, and who dares bear the bur- 
den? Who dares undertake the main charge 
of the nurture of children with such a nature 
within them, with a world of such fearful 
temptation around them? Well maya godly 
parent tremble at the prospect; as Moses 
trembled, as Isaiah trembled, as Paul trem- 
bled, before the threshold of a mission, which 
bore in its bosom such issues for man through 
time and through eternity. 

But here the question arises, the vital ques- 
tion, is the main charge after all with man? 
Is the nearest, the most intimate, the most 
powerful of the influences which from the 
first are at work upon the child, the influence 
of the parent? Outwardly it is palpably so. 
But is there no inward influence which can 
claim the supremacy, no unseen guide and 
teacher who can take the crushing weight of 
the burden out of our hands? This is the 
question of questions in the matter of Chris- 
tian education, and on the answer to it the 
very possibility of any education in a high 
sense depends. Is there a light that, “com- 
ing into the world, lighteth every man,” 
every child? Is there a light in that young 
infant, shining in the first dawnings of con- 
sciousness, and striving against the darkness ? 
If you answer me, “There was once such a 
light in man, but the light was lost in the 
hour of the transgression, and we can only 
bring the young child to Christ, if perchance 
He may rekindle it,” then, alas! for you, and 
if all depends on your bringing, alas! for the 
voung child. This surely is a fundamental 
principle in all Christian education—the child 
is Christ’s child. You have not to bring it 
into, but to bring it wp in “the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” You have to un- 
fold to it the meaning and virtue of a rela- 
tion that is, not to prepare it to enter into a 
relation which may be, or may not. 

(To be continued ) 

We sometimes receive from our subscribers 
words of encouragement like the following. 
Such appreciation of our labors is both cor- 


dial and strengthening: 


EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIRER. 


I have a grateful remembrance of a period 
of eight years, when my lot was cast in an 
isolated situation, away from the pleasant in- 
fluences of social and religious society of 


other days, and realizing a want of that sym- 
pathy and congeniality of feeling that is cal- 
culated to strengthen and build us up in unity 
of spirit, that the pages of the FRIENps’ 
INTELLIGENCER were as a cordial to my 
famished soul. 

With great propriety I can further testify 
that on more than one occasion, when an im- 
portant subject had arrested my attention, yet 
being in doubt, as unable to digest it to my 
satisfaction, I have marveled to find in the 
very next issue material so befitting the state 
of my mind as to afford conclusive evidence 
that in the human mind there exists a prin- 
ciple, or element, that is capable of being 
touched and wrought upon by the Spirit of 
the living God, who knoweth our very wants, 
and thereby administers to our necessities, 

To those who are giving their time and 
employing their talents for the laudable pur- 
pose of disseminating Gospel truths and the 
principles we profess through the columns of 
the INTELLIGENCER, I would hand forth the 
language of encouragement, “Weary not in 
well doing,” your efforts will be crowned and 
your labors blessed. 

When I look around over the broad ex- 
panse of this great Western region, and see 
here and there an isolated family, my feelings 
are enlisted in that nearness of sympathy 


and love that would gather all into the one 
fold. 


——- see 
EXTRACTS. 


We must not keep away from Christ on ae- 
count of our stumblings and manifold faults; 
this would cast us under the law again, and 
bind us under condemnation ; but we should 
humble ourselves directly before God, and 
seek earnestly for pardon. 

The longer we delay this, the worse our 
case will grow; and the sooner it is done, the 
sooner we shall have forgiveness. The Lord 
not imputing those sins to us which are sin- 
cerely repented of, our soul returns to its rest 
again. And instead of falling into carnal se- 
curity (as some may think,) we shall thus 
etrengthen our faith and become more watch- 
ful. Hasten, therefore, and come as soon and 
as well as thou canst. 

He will receive thee, though thou advance 
toward Him slowly and with trembling. It 
is a great act of faith to go to Christ and con- 
fess sin as soon as committed, and plead with 
Him for the pardon of it. Satan always sug- 
gests delay, and we too often listen to him, as 
if allowing guilt to rankle in the conscience 
could do any good. As soon as sin is de- 
tected, carry it at once to the Father. 

* * * * * 

If thou rebukest others, and wouldst have 

them be like thee, thou oughtest to examine 
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thyself first, whether thy rebukes flow from a 
blind party zeal, impatience, self-will, or from 
a true principle of love; and whether thou 
art also much in prayer for them, both before 
and after. 

He who lays the long-sufferings of the 
Son of God truly to heart, and considers how 
gently that heavenly Benefactor has treated 
him, and still treats him, like the weakest 
child, must needs be moderate towards ali 
men. May the Lord give us all the right 
spirit of meekness, to show all lenity to our 
fellow Christians. 

My soul, when about to reprove others, look 
into thy own heart, look back to thy own life, 
and look up to God for special grace; then 
thy reproofs will be as excellent oil, which 
will not break the head, though it may break 
the heart. Remember, it is one sinner re- 
proving another ; a sinner kept by unwerited 
grace, reproving one, perhaps, left for a little 
while to himself. 

“There are diversities of operations, but it 
is the same God which worketh all in all.” 
1 Cor. xii. 6. 

Some believers are remarkable for the 
strength of their faith in trials, even unto 
death ; others for liveliness and activity in 
duty ; others for wisdom and prudence; others 
for their zeal in defence of the truth; others 
for spiritual knowledge; others for meekness 
and patience; others for outward usefulness ; 
and some for an inward and spiritual life of 
communion with God. But all these are the 
various gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, 
dividing severally to every man as He willeth, 
and are given to profit withal, according to 
the place alotted to each in the church or in 
the world. Fellow Christians, let us hence 
learn a lesson of forbearance to our brethren. 
It is not right to judge another by our own 
pattern. Art thou a warm and active Chris- 
tian? Condemn not him whose mind may be 
more placid and contemplative than thine. 
He who creeps in humble silerice, may in a 
moment be raised higher than thou art. The 
same may be said of the followers of Christ. 
Let us then no longer envy one another, or 
indulge a rash and sensorious spirit; but 
rather covet earnestly the best gtfts, such as 
meekness and love; and by the help of divine 
grace, faithfully improve the talent committed 
to our trust, that each of us may receive that 
heart-reviving address, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” The commendation of our Lord 
at the end will more than make up for all 
our efforts by the. way. 

“ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one for another.” 
John xili, 35. “Forbearing one another 


of the spirit in the bond of peace. Let 
all bitterness and wrath and anger and clamor 
and evil speaking be put away from you, 
with all malice. And be ye kind one to an- 
other, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven 
you.” Eph. iv. 

Humble Christians never affect singularity, 
nor set up extraordinary claims. They rather 
study to be of one mind, and strive not about 
words or places of distinction, lest the general 
harmony subsisting among them, and the edi- 
fication of souls, should be hindered. Who- 
ever judges and blames everything, and can 
never argue or join in devotion with other ex- 
perienced Christians, is puffed up with self- 
conceit, and is in the way to make a danger- 
ous shipwreck, for “ pride comes before a fall.” 
Believer, cultivate humility. Take thy place 
at the feet of Christ, and learn of Him. He 
sets thee an example of love, patience, for- 
bearance, long-suffering, and readiness to for- 
give. If you know these things, happy are 
you if you do them. Practical conformity to 
the life of Christ, is the best proof that we 
have the spirit of Christ. Disquiet of mind, 
and spiritual slothfulness, often proceed from 
self-righteousness, and not looking to Christ 
for everything, but trusting secretly to some- 
thing in ourselves. Reader, of all dangers in 
profession, beware of a customary, traditional 
or doctrinal owning of Gospe} truths without 
an experimental acquaintance with the reality 
and efficacy of them. BoGatsky. 


cibainsscinsesnelialininains 
ROBERT FURNAS, 


Died, at his residence in Wayne township, 
Warren county, Ohio, on the 16th of Second 
month, 1863, Robert Furnas, in the ninety- 
third year of his age. 

The subject of the above was born on the 
banks of Bush river, South Carolina, on the 
27th of Sixth month, 1772, and was married 
to Hannah Wilson on the 11th of Sixth 
month, 1796, with whom he lived sixty-seven 
years and five days. 

Being opposed to the institution of slavery, 
soon after his marriage he determined to emi- 
grate to a place that was free from that evil. 
Accordingly, with that object in view, he came 
on a prospecting tour to this State in the year 
1802, making the round trip on horseback, a 
great portion of the distance being through 
the unbroken forest. After examining sev- 
eral localities, he selected the tract of land 
which became his home for life, and to which 
he removed with his family the next year, 
(1803,) and commenced opening a farm in 
the then unbroken wilderness, subject to the 
trials and privations of the “ Pioneer’s life” 


in Jove. Endeavoring to keep the unity! of that day, often being compelled to subsist 
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for days together on hominy and venison, 
being unable to get his grain manufactured 
into flour or meal, the nearest mill being 
thirty miles distant through the forest, the 
roads to which were mere paths that could 
only be traveled on horseback; and there 
was but little certainty of getting one’s grain 
ground for several days when taken to mill. 
For want of a nearer market, he, in 1812, 
drove a large lot of hogs to Baltimore, Mary- 
Jand—no small undertaking. But he lived 
to see the forest give place to pleasant fields 
and thriving towns, with soil and enterprise 
second to no section in the State for agri- 
culture, and furnished with all the improve- 
ments of the present day which are calculated 
to render life pleasant. Instead of the ox- 
team tugging the sled through the mud as of 
yore, he lived to see the locomotive rushing 
by his door with immense trains, and at a 
speed unthought of in those days; and in- 
stead of the newsboy with his pack-horse and 
bundle of letters, going from village to vil- 
lage, the telegraph conveying news thousands 
of miles quick as thought. What a change! 
He was a true Christian and _philanthro- 
wee in the full sense of the term. During a 
ong period of his life he was actively engaged 
in endeavoring to civilize some of the Ameri- 
can Indians, in whose welfare he took a deep 
interest. He was also a firm friend of the 
African race. His heart was alive and his 
purse open to all benevolent purposes. All 
were welcome to his hospitalities, rich and 
poor alike—even the most miserable beggar 
never left his door unfed. . He was a man of 
strong mind and superior judgment, univer- 
sally beloved and esteemed by all who were 
personally acquainted with him; was often 
epplied to for advice in cases of difficulty ; 
also, for drawing instruments of writing, viz. : 
wills, deeds, ete. He was the father of eleven 
children, all of whom he saw married and 
comfortably settled in life. His beloved com- 
panion—with whom he lived for nearly three 
score years and ten—was constantly at his 
side, and ministered to his many wants for 
weeks previous to his final departure. He 
was a devoted member of the Society of 
Friends, and was a regular attender at their 
meetings held at Cxsar’s Creek, (which he 
helped to establish,) for more than fifty 
years, and in going and returning from which 
he probably travelled farther than the dis- 
tance around the globe. It is seldom indeed 
that a man witnesses such changes in the sci- 
entific and political world as he did. He will 
long be remembered as one that was gathered, 
even as a shock of corn that is fully ripe. 


D. F. 
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Love is the vital air of the soul. 





csp Terapsegyss 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





This bright and beautiful morning I want 
to tell thee how I have been faring since my 
pleasant visit to your city, where I was en- 
couraged and comforted. My choice would 
have been to have attended your Quarterly 
Meeting. I trust Friends had a good time 
together, with the door shut and the Master’s 
presence felt to be in the midst. 

Many of our worthies are being removed, 
and the inquiry with me often is, who will 
come forth to fill their vacant places? The 
Society of Friends in many places has been 
much stripped of such, and the prospect of a 
succession of standard-bearers is not so en- 
couraging as those who desire the prosperity 


of Zion and the enlargement of her borders ' 


could wish; and the query will arise, why is 
it so? 

“ How often would I have gathered you, 
but ye would not,” must be the cause. But, 
my dear friend, let Hope still be the anchor 
of the soul. There are among us plants of 
the Heavenly Father’s right-hand planting, 
I earnestly desire these may so deepen in the 
root, that in due time there may be branches 
laden with fruit luscious to the taste. 





My love of social communion is great, and 
when in company I am easily excited to take 
an interest in conversetion, so that I am often 
afraid I shall prove a stumbling-block to 
honest inquirers, those who have a high re- 
gard for religion, who know but little of its 
operations, and who expect it to heal all 
maladies as instantaneously as if a miracle 
had been performed before their eyes. There 
are too many who hardly realize a necessity 
of progression in the work. So ignorant was 
I at the beginning, that I thought that but 
to dedicate myself was to ensure me all that 
I had ever heard proclaimed as the portion 
of those who hungered and thirsted after 
heavenly treasures. I then understood only 
in a limited sense that continual dedication 
requires continual prayer. Alas! where are 
they who pray thus? I would that I could 
learn that lesson. I do earnestly desire that 
thou mayst obey when called upon. Silence 
all reasonings, my dear friend. Look singly 
to thy Guide and fear not consequences. Do 
not dwell on thy own weaknesses, for. when 
Omnipotence calls, should He not find thee 
willing to yield? 

While in mutability, I do not expect, nor 
do I desire, to be wholly free from difficulties 
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and trials. These are not only the lot, but 
the seeming necessity for every one wh» makes 
advance in the Christian pathway. Spiritual 
progress and refinement being much in pro- 
portion to the suffering experienced, it may 
truly be said that human suffering is the great 
power by which Truth and Justice are moved 
forward. 

The poet used a beautiful figure when he 
said, “ Darkness shows us worlds of light we 
never saw by day.” From higher authority 
the same idea is drawn—* I have refined thee, 
but not with silver; I have chosen thee in the 
furnace of affliction.” All I crave for myself 
in this respect is not relief from trial or suf- 
fering, but to be able to bear in the everlast- 
ing patience whatever is meted out to me; 
to be blessed with that abiding “Charity 
which suffereth all things and is kind ; seeketh 
not her own ; is not easily provoked ; thinketh 
no evil; beareth all things, endureth all 
things.” 

It is the wise condition of our existence 
here that if we err we must suffer. Oh! for 
increased humility and patience, and reliance 
on that Arm of power which only can sup- 


. port. 
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QuarRTERLY MeEetincs—A friend of the 
Quarterly Meeting of Duanesburg, N. Y., has 
furnished a brief notice of that meeting, which 
was held oft the 22d of Jast month, and was 
an interesting occasion. Public testimonies 
were borne to the value of a life influenced by 
Divine Love, under which true spiritual wor- 
ship can be performed irrespective of forms 
or creeds, our Heavenly Father regarding 
the motive and intents of the heart rather 
than external ceremonies, 

The meeting for discipline, our friend says, 
“was conducted quietly and almost silently, 
except the business that came directly before 
it; but not from a feeling of indifference to 
the interests of the Society. And while there 
should be care not to speak too often, nor 
without feeling upon subjects claiming at- 
tention, yet may there not be loss of strength 
by withholding more than is mete, and thus 
such meetings be rendered lifeless and unin- 


teresting? Although some Friends came 





















25th ult. at Middletown, Penna. 
received the following report from a “ mem- 
ber.” 





was not lost to themselves or those with whom 
they mingled. Encouragement was given to 
make some sacrifices to attend meetings at 
home as well as abroad.” 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held on the 
We have 


“The attendance was very large, and the 


meeting appeared to be a satisfactory one. 
Several interesting and instructive communi- 
cations were delivered. 
was closed, the business usual at this time was 
conducted in great harmony. 
the condition of the Indians was introduced, 
the object being to procure means to assist in 
supplying the pressing wants of this much 
abused and interesting portion of the human 
family. The matter was finally left for the 
consideration of the Monthly Meetings soon to 
be held, and it will, without doubt, receive 
suitable attention.” 


After the partition 


Near the close 


A friend describing Prarie Grove Quarterly 
Meeting held at Wapsinonac, Iowa, remarks, 
that it is composed of a body of Friends from 
various sections of the country, representing 
nearly all the Yearly Meetings. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty of travelling, on ac- 
count of the recent heavy rains, the meeting 
held in the Ninth month was larger than on 
any previous occasion. A number of friends 
were present from Illinois and Ohio. Love 
and unity prevailed, and “an impressive 
ministry flowed to the edification of the 
hearers.” Two meetings had been established. 
The reports from the Menthly Meetings rep- 
resent their members as closely banded in 
Christian fellowship. Near the close of the 
meeting the shutters were opened, and a me- 
morial was read which produced a feeling of 
deep solemnity, under which Friends sepa- 
rated. 

For the information of such as wish to send 
documents, we are requested to publish the 
names of Correspondents. 


Joseph A. Dugdale for the Quarterly 
Meeting, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Caleb Russell, 
Prarie Grove Monthly Meeting, Winona. 


through much exposure, and at some peril, | Jesse Holmes, Wapsinonac Monthly Meeting, 


occasioned by the heavy rain at the time, they | West Liberty. 
no doubt had their reward, and felt the time' Meeting, Marietta, Iowa. 


Lot Holmes, Marietta Mo. 
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Correspondents need not be disappointed if 
their anonymous contributions do not appear. 


MARRIED. 

PIGGOTT—HOLMES.—On Fourth-day, the 20th 
of Tenth month, 1869, at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, by Friends’ ceremony, William Piggott, of 
Loudon Co., Va., to Elizabeth D., daughter of the 
late Elijah Holmes. 

—————-~+ 
DIED. 

AMBLER.—At the residence of his brother Joseph 
M. E. Ambler, in Gwynedd, Pa., of consumption, 
Edward H. Awbler, aged 35 years; a membe~ of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

BALLARD.—On the 18th of Ninth month, 1869, 
Annie, only daughter of Achilles and Penninah 
Ballard, aged 23 years. Among the chief charac- 
teristics of this dear young Friend were an unusual 
self-abnegation and desire to care for the comfort 
and pleasure of others, and an uncomplaining sub- 
mission to whatever lot befel her. Her sufferings 
were quietly borne, both during a period of years, 
and while confined to her bed during her last ill- 
ness. 

CROASDALE.—On the 8th of Eleventh month, 
1869, in Moreland Township, Philadelphia Co., Pa., 
J. Milton Croasdale, in the 2th year of his age. 

COATES,.—On the 26th of Ninth month, 1869, at 
the residence of her parents in Lower Oxford Town- 
ship, Chester Co., Pa., after a protracted illness 
which she bore with Christian fortitude and resigna- 
tion, Lydia Coates, a member of Eastland Meeting. 

COONLEY.—At her residence in Brant, on the 
17th of Tenth month, 1869, of heart disease, Mary 
Coonly, in ber 79th year. This dear Friend gave 
evidence of having her work done, and with patience 
and true peace of mind waited the summons to free 
her from earth. Her remains were taken to Friends’ 
Meeting-house in North Collins. 

PALMER.—On the 19th of Eleventh month, 1869, 
Reuben Palmer, in the 86th year of his age; for 
more than fifty years a member and minister of 
East Hamburg Monthly Meeting, Erie Co., N. Y. 


















































CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Twelfth mo. 19th, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 
” 20th, Buffalo, N. Y., 2} P.M. 


Correction. 

A different arrangement of the Circular Meetings 
within Farmington Quarterly Meeting having been 
made, Friends are desired to make the following 
changes in the Almanac for 1870. 

Macedon, Ist mo. 2, at 11 A.M. 

Farmington, 1st mo. 23, 11 A.M. 

Rochester, 2d mo. 6, 11 A.M., 6th mo. 19, 3 P.M. 
East Hamburgh, 2d mo. 20, 11 A.M. 

Junius, 3d mo. 6, 11 A.M., 9th mo, 4, 3 P.M. 
Mendon, 3d mo. 20, 11 A.M. 

Wheatland, 4th mo. 3, 11 A.M., 6th mo. 5, and 

10th mo. 2, 3 P.M. 

§. Farmington, 4th mo. 24, and 8th mo. 7, 3 P.M. 
Boston, 5th mo. 8, 3 P.M. 

Galen, 5th mo. 22, 9th mo. 18, 3 P.M. 

Buffalo, 7th mo. 3, 3 P.M. 

Collins, 7th mo. 10, 3 P.M. 

Orangeville, 8th mo. 21st, 3 P.M. 


CIRCULAR MEBTINGS. 
The Committee on Circular Meetings of Phila- 





| attendance of the Committee desirable. 
t Wu. Eyre, Clerk. 





i delphia Quarterly Meeting will meet Sixth-day 
afternoon, T velfth month 17th, at 4 0’clock. Full 


INTELLIGENCER. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
Friends’ Associction for the Aid and Elevation of 


the Freedmen will meet on Fourth day evening, 
Twelfth mo. 15th, at 7} o’clock. The suffering now 
existing among many of this class of our citizens 
should prompt Friends to a renewed interest in 
their welfare. 


Jacos M. Ettis, \ Clerks. 
ANNE COOPER, 
———— {i 
THE INDIANS. 
The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


will meet at Race Street on Sixth-day afternoon, 
Twelfth month 17th, at 3 o’clock. 


Jacos M, Extis, Clerk. 
The Representative Committee or meeting for 


sufferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will meet 
on Sixth-day morning, Twelfth month 17th, at 10 
o’clock. 








For Friends’ Intelliger cer. 


Extracts from “G. Frost's New Exposition of 


the Leading Facts of Geology.” Selected 


by the Author. 
THE ORIGIN OF COAL AND PETROLEUM. 
Coal, by almost unanimous consent, is sup- 


posed to be of vegetable origin, but after 
years of investigation I have not discovered 
any facts which substantially countenances 
this theory. 
so strong a hold upon the public mind, and 
has been so uniformly and earnestly incul- 
cated by geologists during more than half a 
century, that much time will likely elapse 


The opinion, however, has taken 


before it will be entirely superseded by a more 


substantial and rational hypothesis. 


The popular doctrine upon this subject, 
and which has generally been acquiesced in 
by geologists, is, that at a very remote period, 
during what is termed the carboniferous era, 
the atmosphere was so surcharged with car- 
bonic acid gas as to be unfitted for respira- 
tion; and that its exuberant aboundings so 
stimulated the growth of plants and trees, 
that vegetable life flourished to an extent 
which has never since been equaled. 

That in the course of ages vegetable matter 
had so accumulated upon the earth that large 
deposits of it had, by processes obscurely de- 
fined, been wafted to certain localities, and 
by some great convulsion in nature had been 
covered with earthy matter transported from 
other regions, and while thus embedded these 
vegetable collections were, by the agency of 
heat, pressure, time, and other causes, con- 
verted into coal. 

But an investigation of these hypotheses, I 
trust, will show that the carbonic acid con- 
dition of the atmosphere could not then have 
existed, and that a rich carbonaceous vegeta- 
tion did not then abound; and as to the sup- 
posed wafting of trees and other vegetable 
productions from one region to another, in 
quantities sufficient to form the vast coal 
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fields now known to exist, and the conversion 
of these vegetable deposits into coal by heat 
and the pressure of superincumbent earthy 
matter, transported from other unknown lo- 
calities and deposited upon these masses of 
wood, they imply a series of unsupported 
assumptions too vague and unsatisfactory to 
form the basis of a substantial theory, as will 
be shown by the following remarks: 

In regard to the alleged exuberance of car- 
bonic acid gas, during the era stated, it may 
be remarked that the presence of this gas 
being incompatible with animal life, and fos- 
silized animal remains having been discoy- 
ered in stratifications which were formed an- 
tecedent to and also cotemporaneous with the 
carboniferous era, is a conclusive argument 
against the supposed prevalency of this gas in 
the atmosphere during that era. 

Moreover, experimental vegetable chemis- 
try shows that air imbued with an increased 
proportion of carbonic acid gas does not 
thereby: acquire any additional fertilizing 
property ; but that an extra infusion operates 
injuriously upon vegetable organisms; and 
therefore, if that poisonous gas did preter- 
naturally abound, it would have impeded 
rather than promoted the vigor of the floral 
creation. 

In regard to trees, &c., being wafted from 
one locality to another by currents set in 
motion and directed by unknown agencies, 
and the supervention of sand, gravel, and 
other similar and dissimilar materials, trans- 
ported from other localities by unknown and 
even unconjectured phenomena, it would ap- 
pear that, in the present matter-of-fact day, 
these assumptions and suppositions would 
need but little argument to evince their un- 
reliability ; especially when it is considered 
that some coal-beds are of so great a thick- 
ness as to have required a deposit of timber 
and other vegetable matter to the height of 
hundreds or a thousand feet. 

Professor Dana, of Yale College, himself a 
believer in the vegetable theory, in his elab- 
orate and justly celebrated treatise upon ge- 
ology, estimates that twelve feet of solid tim- 
ber would have been required to form one 
foot of coal; and as vegetable materials 
thrown together by natural causes (the drift 
material for instance in the Mississippi), 
would, by its transverse and irregular depo- 
sition, occupy three to five times the vertical 
space more than if compactly disposed, it 
follows that there would be needed collections 
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case; and however incredible the supposition 
that deposits of drift wood and other forms 
of vegetable matter, from five hundred to two 
thousand feet in height, once overspread two 
hundred thousand square miles of our North 
American continent, still we are under the 
necessity of according our belief in this in- 
credible suggestion, or we must reject the 
theory of the vegetable origin of coal. 

Those who advocate or acquiesce in the 
vegetable theory—and they comprise nearly 
all geologists, both American and foreign— 
do not furnish a satisfactory explanation by 
what causes so vast quantities of timber were 
wrenched off, or torn up by the roots, nor 
what influence steered them towards their 
destined haven, nor by what agency masses 
of sand and earth were transported from other 
regions and spread over these deposits of 
wood; and more especially have they not 
explained why this deluge of earth,sand, and 
other materials did not settle down into and 
fill up the crevices, fissures, and apertures 
consequent upon the irregular laying of the 
timber and other vegetable substances, which 
infiltration of earthy matter would unavoida- 
bly have made the supposed coal-bed a min- 
gled mass of coal, sand, gravel, earth, and 
other extraneous matter. 

The drift wood collected upon the lower 
Mississippi and some of its tributary branches, 
in large quantities, has been eited as evidenc- 
ing the manner in which vegetable mutter 
has been converted into coal, and in support 
of the theory of its vegetable origin ; but the 
futility of that. argument may be indicated 
by the fact that in Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and also Wyoming Territory, are coal meas- 
ures which, within an area of a very few, or 
even one square mile, probably contain more 
carbonaceous matter than all the drift wood 
that ever floated down that river. 

If the mighty Mississippi could have sup- 
plied only so small a proportion of carbona- 
ceous matter, then from what vegetable source 
could have been derived the quantity needed 
to overspread an area of two hundred thou- 
sand square miles, and which, from its loosely 
laid condition, would need to have been from 
fifty to fifteen hundred feet in thickness, in 
order to form coal beds ten to fifty feet deep 
—a condition too improbable to be believed. 

The incongruity of the vegetable theory is 
rendered still more obvious by the reflection, 
that the floral creation, during the more re- 
cent geological eras, has been four, or even 


of wood and other vegetable substances to the | ten fold more rich in carbonaceous matter 


height of five hundred to two thousand feet, 
to form many of the coal-beds now known to 
exist, 

This conclusion is the result of an analyti- 
cal and truly logical argumentation of the 





than the carboniferous era was, yet no con- 
| version into minera) coal has been witnessed, 
except to an extent too insignificant to be 


noticed. 
(To be continued.) 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































LETTER FROM DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


A very remarkable letter from Dr. Living- 
stone was read a few days ago at a meeting 
of the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don. It was dated July 8th, 1868, from near 
Lake Bangweolo, South Central Africa. Dr. 
Livingstone announces that he now feels 
satisfied he has discovered the true sources of 
the Nile, and that the springs of the great 
river have hitherto been sought for very far 
too much to the northward. He asserts that 
the chief sources of the Nile arise between ten 
and twelve degrees sduth latitude, or nearly 
in the position which Ptolemy assiened to 
them, and as much as four hundred miles: 
south of the most southerly portion of the 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. Apart from this 
important announcement, the letter is pictur- 
esque and full of interest. Not the least in- 
teresting point is a scrap which is added as a 
postscript, and in which Dr. Livingstone, re- 
marking that there is “always something new 
from Africa,” states that “a large tribe lives 
in underground houses in Rua. Some exca- 
vations are said to be thirty miles long, and 
have running rillsin them. A whole district 
can stand a siege in them. The writings 
therein, I have been told by some of the 
people, are on wings of animals, and not let- 
ters.” Dr. Livingstone, in another part of 
his letter, speaks of the difficulty he has in 
keeping his followers and attendants from 
absconding, and adds: “The fact is, they are 
all tired of this everlasting tramping, and so 
verily am I. Were it not for an inveterate 
dislike to give in to difficulties without doing 
my utmost to overcome them, I would ab- 
scond too. I comfort myself by the hope that 
by making the country and peopie better 
known I am doing good, and by imparting a 
little knowledge occasionally I may be work- 
ing in accordance with the plans of an all- 
embracing Providence.” If ever any worker 
had a right to claim repose and to feel con- 
fident in the value of his labors, Dr. Living- 
stone surely has. But it is very doubtful 
whether he ever will really settle down to the 
leisure he has earned. 





THE FIRST CABLE. 
BY LYDIA L. A. VERY. 


There is a cable stretched from earth to heaven; 
The waves of thought it deeply underlies, 

Where all is calm and still as summer’s even: 
Where deep to deep with solemn voice replies. 


Far, far beneath the surf of passion’s foam, 

Or where light bubbles dally with the wind, 
Where life’s bright sands have found a quiet home, 
And bury treasures that no eye can find. 

Cable of Prayer! where messages do pass 
More subtle than th’ electrie fluid sends, 
Where words gush forth unmeasured and unbought, 
And through the unknown realm we reach our 
friends ! 
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Cable of Prayer! stretched ages long ago 

Beneath the tide of pagan mystery, 
Beneath the waves of human guilt and woe, 

Stretching beyond the Future’s boundless sea, 
Cable of Prayer! whose rivets never break, 

Fastened secure to hearts in earth and heaven! 
The solid earth with mighty shocks may quake 

Ere from the Rock of Ages thou art riven ! 
Cable of Prayer! while mortal life shall last, 

Or human weakness need a heavenly friend, 
St ll shall the heart ’mid sin and sorrows cast, 

Comfort; receive and supplications send. 

— Christian Register. 


—- eee 


THANKSGIVING. 


The withered leaves lie dead and still, 
The lone boughs sigh above their graves, 
And through the grove and o’er the hill 
The tyrant, winter, hoarsely raves. 
Beneath the ice-crust, glass y clear, 
The gelid currents silent flow, 
And on the landscape, wide and drear, 
\ Rests the soft garniture of snow. 


And as no resurrection waits 
These leaves all sepulchred in white, 
So may our wrong desires and hates 
Be buried in oblivion’s night. 
Firm as the crystal fetters bind 
The tide that erst in freedom rolled, 
May our impetuous_passions find 
By Virtue’s cords their flight controlled. 


Our stream of life as tranquil glide, 

As to the distant, waiting sea, 
The gem crowned rill, his mountain bride, 

Hastes in his welcoming arms to be. 
Ob, human hopes and human fears, 

How like the sea your ebb and flow! 
From joy to agony and tears, 

How swift the changing currents go! 
Lord of the world! while life shall last 

Give us the knowledge of Thy will, 
That when earth’s brief career is past, 

We may enjoy Thy presence still. 

— Cultivator and Country Gentleman, 





casein 
THE BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 


Did you ever hear of a tree bearing glue 
and towels and cloth and tinder and bread ? 
There is just such a wonder. It is found on 
the Pacific islands, and is called the Bread- 
fruit tree—and this is how it looks: 

It is about forty feet in height, or as high 
as an ordinary three-story dwelling house ; 
its trunk grows to be nearly one foot in di- 
ameter or thickness, and the branches come 
out straight from the tree, like dozens of out- 
stretched arms, long at first, but getting 
shorter and shorter as they near the top. 
These are furnished with beautiful dark- 
green leaves, nearly two feet long, and deeply 
gashed at the edges; while half hidden among 
them is the fruit, growing like apples on short 
stems, but with a thick, tough, yellow rind. 

This fruit is very like bread, or, as some 
describe it, like penny-rolls; and as it is in 
season during eight months in the year, the 
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natives during that time have no other kind 
of bread. They gather it while it is green, as 
svon as it attains its full size, and bake it, 
just as it is,inanoven. Scraping off its outer 
blackened crust, they come to the loaf, which 
has no hard seed nor stone inside, but is very 
like pure, white wheaten bread. The only 
trouble is, they must eat it soon after the 
baking, because in a few hours it grows harsh 
and choky and loses its pleasant taste. But 
just think how pleasant it must be to be able, 
during eight months of the year, to gather 
one’s loaves from the tree all ready for bak- 
ing! 
As for the glue, that isa kind of sticky 
fluid which oozes from the trunk, and is found 
very useful for many purposes; the leaves 
make excellent towels for the few natives who 
care to wash their hands and faces; and from 
the inner bark a kind of course cloth is made 
which makes capital every-day garments. 
Besides this, the dried blossoms are used for 
tinder in lighting fires, and the wood of the 
tree is in great demand for building huts and 
boats and rough bridges. So you see no part 
of the bread-fruit tree grows in vain. Per- 
haps this could be said, in some sense, of 
every kind of tree—though really there are 
not many that accomplish as much as this.— 
Del. Co. Republican. 





nt 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Wednesday, November 17th, was the day 
on which the festivities connected with the 
opening of the Suez Maritime Canal com- 
menced. Religious services opened at 9 
A.M. The solemn blessing of the Canal 
was given by Pere Baner, the Almoner of 
the Empress Eugenie. He preached a ser- 
mon in which he congratulated the world on 
the success of this grand enterprise, and 
thanked the Khedive, who, he said, had im- 
mortalized his name and reign by his co-ope- 
ration in one of the greatest undertakings of 
modern time. He dwelt in terms of lively 
gratification on the liberty of worship which 
had been granted to Christians, thanked the 
Empress for the sympathy she had shown, 
and M. Lesseps, the engineer, for the exer- 
tions he had made to bring the work to com- 
pletion. He also returned thanks to all other 
illustrious personages who had honored this 
occasion with their presence. The Emperor 
of Austria, Empress Eugenie, Viceroy of 
Egypt, Princes of Prussia and Holland, and 
many foreign envoys assisted at the ceremo- 
nies, and the multitude of spectators was im- 
mense. The greatest enthusiasm was mani- 
fested. 

The Canal is a little over one hundred 
miles in length. It starts from Port Said on 
the Mediterranean, and runs southward 


through Lake Menzaleh, a shallow, marshy 
body of water, closely resembling our own 
Dismal Swamp, to the intermediate port of 
Ismailia, distant from Port Said seventy-five 
miles, thence along the eastern shore of Lake 
Timsah, or the Lake of Crocodiles, to the 
deep cuttings at Toussoum and Seropeum, 
and thence through the Bitter Lakes into the 
last deep cutting at Cheloup, debouching 
about twelve miles further south into the Red 
Sea at a point about one mile southeast of 


Suez. About sixty miles of the one hundred . 


run through the beds of lakes, embankments 
being required upon two of them, but not 
upon the others. The average width of the 
whole canal is 328 feet, on a low level, and 
narrower where deep cuttings have had to be 
made. The average width at the bottom is 
from 200 to 246 feet, and the average depth 
26 feet. 

On Wednesday, the 17th, the first detach- 
ment of the fleet, with visitors, reached Is- 
mailia from Port Said in 8} hours, being 
about 9 miles an hour. The banks of the 
canal on either side were lined by thousands 
of Europeans and Orientals. The only draw- 
back to the occasion was the refusal of the 
Sultan to be present and participate in the 
ceremonies. It is rumored that he will send 
another ultimatum to the Viceroy of Egypt, 
ordering him to accept the Turkish proposals 
without conditions, or to .consider himself 
suspended from the Viceroyalty. 

It will be remembered that from the first 
the English have looked upon the construc- 
tion of the canal with coldness, and prophe- 
cies have from time to time been made that 
M. de Lesseps would see the folly of his ef: 
forts; but now that the enterprise has been 
made a success, apprehensions have been in- 
dulged by the London Shipping Gazette, and 
other English journals, as to its influence on 
British commerce. That the whole traffic of 
the seas throughout the world will be modi- 
fied there can be no doubt. Egypt will be 
transformed into an important commercial 
State; the voyage from the English Channel 
to Calcutta, now 13,000 miles in length, will 
be reduced to 8,000, and America, along with 
other nations, will share largely in all the 
benefits of the enterprise. 

The first sod lifted in the construction of 
the canal took place at Port Said, April 25, 
1859. The total cost has been $55,000,000 in 

old.— Western Christian Advocate. 

The following despatches by the Atlantic 
Cable have been received : 

THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Isma1L1a, November 18—Evening.—There 
are forty-seven seagoing ships now at this 
station, with an average tonnage of one thou- 
saud tons each. The largest vessel of the 
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fleet is a Russian frigate, which draws seven- 
teen feet and two inches of water. The build- 
ings in Ismailia are filled with guests and 
other visitors, and the surrounding plains are 
covered with the tents of the native tribes, 
who are assembled here in immense num- 
bers. 

Suez, November 21, via Alexandria.—The 
Inauguration Fleet, consisting of forty-five 
steamers, has arrived here. None were 
obliged to employ pilots. The only difficulty 
they had was owing to their numbers. Some 
were crowded upon the banks of the canal 
several times, but they got off without trou- 
ble, the sandy bottom neither holding nor 
hurting them. On leaving Ismailia, several 
steamers fouled with each other, but no seri- 
ous damage was done. 

The water in the canal between this point 
and Ismailia is full twenty feet deep at the 
shallowest spot, and in several parts it is less 
than twenty-five feet in depth; but at all 
these points the bottom can easily be deep- 
ened. Steamers drawing fifteen feet can 
navigate the canal from Port Said to Suez 
with ease in fifteen hours. The water does 
not wash away the banks as much as was 
apprehended. 

The complete success of the great work 
exceeds all expectations. 


— + ee 


WARMTH FROM THE STARS. 


It would scarcely be thought by most per- 
sons that the stars supply the earth with any 
appreciable amount of heat. Even on the 
darkest and clearest night, when the whole 
heavens seem lit up by a multitude of spark- 
ling orbs, the idea of heat is not suggested by 
their splendor. It will, therefore, seem sur- 
prising to many that men of science should 
assign no inconsiderable portion of our terres- 
trial heat-supply to those distant twinkling 
lamps. It is not many years since Professor 
Hopkins, of Cambridge, went even further, 
and expressed his belief that if the earth’s at- 
mosphere were but increased some 13,000 
yards in height, so as to have an increased 
power of retaining the warmth poured upon 
it from outer space, we might do without the 
sun altogether so far as our heat supply is 
concerned. As a glass-house collects the sun’s 
heat, and renders it available during the time 
that the sun is below the horizon, so he held 
that the additional layer of air would serve to 
garner the warmth of the stars in quantities 
sufficient for all our requirements. 

But, until lately, all these views, however 
plausible they might have seemed, had not 
been founded upon facts actually observed. 
It has been reserved for these days, in which 


discoveries of the most unexpected kind are 


daily rewarding the labors of our physicists, 
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to see that established as a certainty which 
before was founded merely upon considera- 
tions of probability. Mr. Huggins, the phy- 
sicist anc astronomer, has just published the 
results of a series of inquiries addressed to the 
actual measurement of the heat which we re- 
ceive from the leading brilliants of the noe- 
turnal sky. The instrument called the gal- 
vanometer, which has been made more or less 
familiar to many of us by the researches and 
lectures of Mr. Tyndall, was made use of by 
Mr. Huggins in these investigations. We 
need not consider the construction of this in- 
strument, or the manner in which heat acts 
upon it through the agency of what is called 
the thermo-electric pile; all that is necessary 
to be known is the fact that the qualities of 
the instrument as a measurer of delicate heat 
effects, are thoroughly established, so that no 
doubt can exist as to the significance of its 
indications. The instrument was fixed to Mr. 
Huggins’ large refractor, so that the igrage of 
a star formed by the 8-inch object-glass might 
fall upon the surface of the thermopile. It 
will give some token of the care required in 
researches of the sort to mention that the ap- 
paratus had to be left attached to the telescope 
for hours, sometimes for days, until the needle 
whose motions mark the action of heat had 
come to perfect rest. 

When the time came for making an obser- 
vation, the shutters of the dome which covers 
the telescope was opened, and the telescope 
was turned upon a part of the sky near to 
some bright star, but not exactly upon the 
star. Then the needle was watched to deter- 
mine whether the change of p®sition had pro- 
duced any effect. For clearly it is necessary, 
in a case of this sort, to age that no cause ex- 
cept the one to be examined is exercising any 
infiuence. If, in four or five minutes, no 
signs of change were shown, the telescope was 
moved over the small distance necessary to 
bring the image of the star directly on the 
face of the pole. Almost always the needle 
began to move as soon as the image of the 
star fell upon it. The telescope was then 
moved slightly away again from the star ; the 
needle was then seen to return to its place. 
In this way, from twelve to.twenty observa- 
tions were made upon the same star so that 
no doubt might remain as to the motion of 
the needle being really due to the star’s heat. 

In this way it was found that the bright 
Arcturus moved the needle three degrees in 
about a quarter of an hour. Sodid Regulus, 
the leading brilliant of Leo, the constellation 
at present adorned by the splendor of ruddy 
Mars. Pollux gave a deflection of 1} de- 
= ; but singularly enough, his twin brother 

Jastor produced no effect at all upon the 
needle. The splendid Sirius gave a deflection 
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of only two degrees; but as this star is always | ness, or severe affliction with calmness ; while 
low down, and so shines through a greater| they yet render themselves and others 
proportion of the denser atmospheric strata, | wretched by their discontent over trifles, or 
it is not surprising that its heat should not | selfishly refuse to sacrifice small interests, 
be proportioned to its brilliancy. while longing in imagination for opportu- 
These inquiries are singularly interesting, | nities to sacrifice all. The truest heroism is 
the more so when we remember that the full| that which is unseen, unknown. Public 
moon, which outshines so many fold thestellar | martyrdom, of every shade, has a certain 
glories of the heavens, gives us either no} eclat and popularity connected with it, that 
warmth whatever, or so little that no experi-| will often bear men up to endure with cou- 
ments have ever certified us that we received | rage its trials; but those who suffer alone, 
any from her. Mr. Huggins has tried the | without sympathy for truth or principle; 
moon with his powerful galvanometer, with | those who, unnoticed by men, maintain 
results which are sufficient to show that we| their post, and in obscurity, and amid dis- 
receive scarcely a trace of heat from the pale-| couragement, patiently fulfil their trust, 
faced orb. these are the real heroes of the age, and the 
i suffering they bear is the truest martyrdom. 
WAITING FOR OPPORTUNITIES. There are doubtless in the lives of all great 

It is one of the commonest mistakes of life, | crises, large opportunities, marked epochs. 
and also one of the most radical sources of | But he who waits for them, will be ill-pre- 
evil, to wait for opportunities. Many per-| pared to meet them when they come. The 
sons, while admitting the paucity of their| strength to pass through them nobly and 
lives, and regretting that they contribute so| worthily, must have accumulated little by 
little to the general stock of happiness, or to | little, in the patient and resolute struggle of 
their own improvement, attribute it to their| every day life. He who fails here, will sure- 
lack of opportunity. They are looking for | ly fail in greater things. If we neglect our 











some marked event, or some grand opening, 
through which they hope to develop what 
may be in them, and thus make potent a 
character which now, from lack of motive, is 
barren and unfruitful. The waste of life 
caused by such mistaken wai ing is incalcula- | 


little opportunities, we shall lack the power 
to embrace the larger ones. Chances are ly- 
ing open to us every moment of our lives. 
We need not wait for them, they are waiting 
for ustoembrace them. Ifwe watch through 
a single day we shall doubtless discover hun- 


ble; for the real materials out of which our | dreds of opportunities of both doing and re- 


characters are forming, are the hourly occur- 
rences of everyday life. Every claim of duty, 
the employment of each minute, the daily 


ceiving good, that we have perhaps hitherto 
passed by in indifference; and by diligent 
assiduity in seeking for and embracing these, 


vexations or troubles we are called upon to} we shall be prepared to encounter the fiercer 


bear, the momentary decisions that must be 
made, the casual interview, the contact with 


storms of life that may await us, or to take 
advantage of the future that may open for 


sin or sorrow in their everyday dress—all | our good.—The Ledger. 


these, and many others as small and as con- 
stant, are the real opportunities of life. These 
we are continually embracing or neglecting, 
and out of them we are forming a character 
that is faust consolidating into the shape we 
give it, for good or for evil. Those who are 
waiting for important events, grand issues, 
and marked crises, overlook this great fact 
and drift aimlessly along the current that 
seems to them so placid as to require no 
effort, but which is bearing down with fatal 
swiftness all those who do not energetically 
breast its waves and resist its powers. 

The best proofs of a noble character lie not 
so much in the manner of doing great things 


or bearing great burdens, as in the way of | 


receiving the common events of every-day 
life; of performing its duties, bearing its 
crosses, and resisting its temptations. There 
are not a few who look upon the great con- 
tests of life with almost longing, who fancy 
that they could suffer martyrdom with firm- 








ITEMS. 

PREACHERS AND Tosacco.—At the recent ses- 
sion of the Ohio Methodist Conference, Bishop 
Janes asked the candidates for full connection the 
usual disciplinary questions, and then inquired if 
the members of Conference wished to ask any ad- 

| ditional questions. A resolution was offered re- 
| questing the Bishop to ask them whether they used 
| tobacco ; whereupon objection was made on the 
ground that the Conference had no right to institute 
other tests of membership in the Conference than 
those laid down in the Discipline. After discus- 
sion, the Conference propounded the question to the 
Bishop as to whether they had the right to make 
the use of tobacco a bar to admission into full con- 
nection. The Bishop answered in the affirmative. 
He was of opinion that the members of the Confer- 
ence could give their suffrages to candidates for ad- 
mission, or withhold them, on any grounds or for 
any reasons satisfactory to themselves. The reso- 
lution to ask the question of the candidates was 
then voted down. The Conference refused to re- 
quire of the new members what is not required of 
the old ones. It is evident, however, that the feel- 
| ing is rapidly growing that the use of the ‘‘ weed” 
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is pernicious, and that it is particularly detrimental 
to ministerial character. Holiness becometh the 
house of the Lord forever.— W. Christian Advocate. 


France, it is said, has arranged with some of the 
German States a uniqua system of exchanges. Ger- 
man schools having students training for the pro- 
fession of teachers, will be allowed to send them to 
the public schools of France, where the young men 
can obtain a thorough training in the French lan- 
guage, and French schools may likewise send scho- 
lars to Germany, where they will be instructed free 
of charge. 


The Consumptive’s Home, at Boston, which was 
established on September 28th, 1864, by Dr. Cullis, 
is au institution supported upon unusual principles. 
There is no fund, endowment or known pecuniary 
provisions whatever existing for the support of the 
Home. No human friend has ever made anv prom- 
ise, or implied, to sustain the institution, which is 
sustained by voluntary gifts obtained through 
prayer. The only means of soliciting money or 
aid in food, clothing, or any of the necessaries of 
life, have been the prayers of the founder and mana- 
ger. The journal of this benevolent physician con- 
tains interesting accounts of the numerous occa- 
sions when the Home was reduced to the last ex- 
tremity by the want of some particular article, and 
when that identical article was sent to the insti- 
tution in answer to prayers for it. The Consump- 
tives’ Home was started with one house, but now 
occupies four buildings, the purchase money for 
which was raised in answer to prayer. The last re- 
port of the institution shows that 850,328 have been 
given by friends during the last five years, and 
$20,105 during the past year. The Home has since 
its opening accommoda'ed 331 patients, and accom- 
modated 165 patients during the year ending Sep- 
tember, 1869. The founder and manager conducts 
the affairs of the Home on cash principles, deeming, 
on the authority of the text ‘‘owe no man any- 
thing,’’ that buying on credit is unscriptural. An 
orphan asylum supported entirely by prayer, has 
been in operation in England for many years, and 
the experience of the manager coincides in a re- 
markable degree with the answers to prayers re- 
corded in the journal of the manager of the Bos- 
ton Home.—Evening Bulletin. 

Tuas Delaware Breakwater, which was commenced 
about fifty years ago, has recently been completed. 
Most of the atone for this great national work was 
shipped from the Leiper quarries, in Chester coun- 
tv. From the year 1833, when the breakwater was 
raised above the surface of the water, to the close 
of 1867, the following vessels were sheltered be- 
hind the works: 2660 steamers, 4536 ships, 2981 
barks, 24,217 brrgs, 130,242 schooners,11,721 sloops, 
and 11,149 pilot boats,—total of 187,510 vessels. 

Mica Sesvtactes.—The use of mica in spectacles, 
for protecting the eyes of workmen from the heat 
and glare of the fire, is rapidly coming into genera! 
favor, and complete masks, and even cylinders en- 
tirely encircl ug the head, are sometimes used for 
a similar purpose when a greater safeguard is re- 
quired. Experiments have been lately made in re- 
gard to the manufacture of blue spectacles from this 
material. The best method of accomplishing this 
has been found to consist in the use of plates of 
transparent blue gelatine fixed between two layers 
of mica, thus protected from the action of the heat. 
The experiment of applyiug the blue coloring mat- 
ter directly to the surface of the mica itself, failed 
in consequence of the impossibility of forming a 
suitable combination, but the gelatine layer, as in- 
dicated, answers all the purposes desired. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
ELEVENTH MONTH. 










1868. 1869. 
——| | 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 honrs....0. sccescee «| 9 days 9 days, 
Rain all or nearly all day... : @ 
Snow, incl’g very slight falls) 3 ‘ 5 & 
Cloudy, without storms ..... oe ee 9 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 11 ‘* 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 








mo., per Penna. Hospital,|/46.90 deg. '41.27 deg, 
Highest point attained during 

TOT cccccsstiesis, svee @ coseeses. 61.00 & 
Lowest do. do. do.|36.00 {25.00 6 
Rais during the month, do.| 5.28 in. | 3.72 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

in each year. 





£78 1094 


Average ofthe mean temperature of 11th) 

month for the past eighty years.......... '43.37 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that| 

entire period, 1849.........scesceee sereeeee/50.00 
Lowest mean of temperature during that| 

entire period, 1793, 1837, 1842.......... 38.00 ‘ 


FALL TEMPERATURES. | 

Mean temperature of the three fall) 
gS EE 
Mean do do do do 1869.53.70 * 

Average of the fall temperature for! 








the past eighty Years..........cceeeseeeseees \54.74 “ 
Highest fall mean occurring during) 
that entire period, 1866..............s0000 98.61 * 
Lowest do do BO istics 149.33 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1868 1869 
Totals for the first six months 
of each year........ eeceiees ++» 26.31 inch. 26.27 inch. 
Seventh month........ wane Ben =| 2.88 ‘ 
Eighth month....... ecccccceesce B6B 1.28 “* 
Ninth month....... acasie ween 8.90 * a 
Tenth month ...cccee oo cocccese igo * 6.32 * 
Eleventh montb.........-.s00 §.28 * 3.73 °* 
OU iccssiscsciensgasics 48.38 ‘* 43.72 % 


Should the question be asked, “* When did¥ In- 
dian summer’ occur the present year?’’ we fear the 
ouly definite and correct answer would be that of 
Echo responding ‘‘ When?’’ As for our own part, 
we noted in our diary on the 2d of Eleventh month, 
**Indian summer commenced.’’. On the 3d we felt 
disposed to erase the note. On the afternoon of the 
4th we again dotted down, ‘‘Indian summer 
weather ;’? but then and there these refresh-ng 
memoranda ceased. The irregularities of the ap- 
pearance of this time-honored season have been on 
the increase for a number of years, and it is the 
opinion of the writer that as time rolls on it will be 
numbered amongst ‘‘ the things that were.” The 
demolition of vast forests, the drainage and putting 
under cultivation of millions of acres of jand, to- 
gether with the climatic changes that have taken 
and are still taking place, all favor this idea. 


J. M. Exuis. 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 2d, 1869. 
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ANTED—lIn a Friends’ family, a Woman 


Friend, competent to teach small children, 


and who would be willing to render some asaistance 


with her needle. 
Address J. E. WALKER, 
wmf Waterford, Virginia. 


‘OPENING OF WINTER STOCK 


Friends Central Dry Goods Store 


700 Arch Street. 


VELOUR POPLINS, Choice Shades. 


TAKKO POPLINS, Choice and very desirable. 
PLAID sane iu Gay and Plain Colors. 
WOOL D AINES, Chintz Figures, for Children 

wooL Dit LAINES, Blue and Green ground, Small 
Black Figures, at 25c. 

BOMBAZINES, in Olive. Browze and Dark Brown. 

MODE MER INOES, in fine quality, scarce. 

MELANGES, Choice Shades. 374 and 50c. 

BLACK ALPACAS, from 37{c to $1.56. 


We call particular attentlun to these goods, as they have been 


purchased trom Auetion an! Importers at very low prices. 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS!! SHAWLS!! 
BROCHE, STELLA AND PLAID SHAWLS. 


BLANKET SHAWLS, Long and Square, Bound and 


Short rin 
THIBET SHAWLS, Long and Square, in twenty 


chuice shades. 
Black aud White Square Shawls, from Auction, only $3.00 
White Cashmere Shawls, a new invoice, all sizes. 
White Barceluna Shawls, an invoice of small sizes. 


BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS!! 


We make a specialty, and have now on hand a full line of them 

from $1.50 to 
FLANNELS, in all nambers, from 20¢ to $1.00. 

FLANNELS, ef every description and color. 

CLOTHS for FKIENDS’ suits. 

CLOTHS for FRIENDS’ Coats and a 

CASSIMERES tor Men and Boys in varie 

HOSIERY, GLOVES and HANDKERCHIEFS 


in great variety. 

Our stock has been selected wiih much. are, and we are pleased 
to show through, give or send samples to any une. 

All orders promptly attended to, 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Areh Sts., Philada. 


emaxi 43 612 if nen. 


WOH. GRACOCE, 


GENERAL 


ronylsui, NERA 


PHILADELPHIA. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 


 T. THORNE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 50 North Ninth Street, 
1023ntwmmv PHILADELPHIA. 


A LADY wishes a situation as Housekeeper in a 
Friends’ family. 


Address 8. S. C., 430 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
1211 2tp 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 


The Fifty-Ninth (or Winter) Session of this Institution wil) 
commence on the 15th of Eleventh month, 1869 


Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra charges. 
For fall particulars address HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 3hwy Crosswicks P.O.. Burlington Co., N. ca. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PF 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, No. 701 Arch Street, 


From No. 3 South Fifth Street. 


The Directors, in announcing their REMOVAL to this location, 
with increased facilities for business, would respectfully solicit 
the patronage of their friends and the public, believing the ad- 
vantages to the assured are equal to those offered by any other 
Company. 

The only strictly Mutual Fire Insurance 

Company in the consolidated City. 


A Rebate of 33 per cent. is made, and a further deduction may 
be expected if the Company continues as successfal as it has been. 
All to whom Economy is an object should insure in this Com- 
ny. 
_—™ RATES LOW. 
Ineurance made on Buildings, Perpetual and Limited; on 
Merchandize and Household Goods annually. 


Assets, - - $188,330.25 


DIRECTORS. 

William P. Reeder, 
Jo-eph Chapman, 
Francia T. Atkinson, 
Edward M, Needles, 


Caleb Clothier, 

Benjamin Malone, 
Thomas Mather, 

T. Ellwood Chapman, 
Simeon Matlack, Wilson M. Jenkins, 
Aaron W. Gaskill, Lukens Webster. 


CALEB OCLOTHIER, President. 


BENJAMIN MALONB, Vice-President. 
THOMAS MATHER, Treasurer. 


T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Secretary. nieow!218 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
_ 33 N. Second 8t,, Philadelphia 


| Divisions in the Society of Friends, 
By Tuomas H. Speakman. 


Any person enclosing 50 cts. to the Publisher of 
this paper, No. 144 N. Seventh St., will be furnished 
a copy free of postage. 116 


3we xmo 
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New Fall & Winter Dry Goods, 
—— Company, Sec " IOHN Viner Dry 6 . 


| 7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada. 
Girard Life Insurance, An- Desires to call r + de of Friends to the stock of i 
































which he is daily receiving for Fail and Winter sales, some of 

nuity and Trust Company ua” of his own importation, and_manufactured expressly 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

No. 408 Chestnut Street. 


Receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians, or Commit- 
tee uf Lunacy; also act as Executors and 
Administrators, to the duties of which par- 
ticular attention is paid by old and experi- 
enced hands. 

Deposits end-Trust-Funds are not, in any 
eyent, ‘liable for the debts or obligations of 
the Company, being kept separate. 

Chartered in 1856. 

Assets, January 1, 1869, $3,083,645. 

THOS. RIDGWAY, President. 
SETH I. COMLY, Vice- President. 

JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary. 

WM. H. STCEVER, Ass’t Actuary. 

wzms3 219 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute, . 
A Boarding and Day School for 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Situated in East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y., eleven 
miles southeast of Buffalo, will open on the Sth of 
Twelfth month, 1869. 

Terms for boarders, $56.(0 for winter session of 
thirteen weeks, No extra charge. 

For fall particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
wzms East ast Hambarg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


~ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
94 ly . T. BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W cr. Tth and Arch Ste. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


A Beautiful Drawing on Stone of this new educa- 
tional Institution of the Society of Friends is now 
ready. 

The size of the picture is14 in, by 6 in., 
very suitable for framing. 








and is 


Price $1.00. 
For sale by 

URIAH HUNT’S SONS, 
487 62 North Fourth Ss. 


ANNA &. HAMILTON, 
DRESS AND CLOAK MAKER, 
No. 1705 North Elevenih Street, 


awxtf PHILADELPHIA. 


Dark Brown and Olive Brown Silk. finish Mohairs. 
Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautiful shades. 
Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobias. 

Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brown, made 


to order. 


All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. 

Very fine quelity Madonna Cloths, made to « rder. 

A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 

Lot of 44 Pri: cess Clott- s, 75 cts.—cost the im- 
porter 90 cts. 

Full line of Black Silks. 

Black and Colored Alpacas, from 37} cts. to $1.25. 
articular care taken in the selection of Alpacas. 

Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
Shawls, short fringe. 

New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls. 

Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 

House Furnishing Goods in great variety. 

N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order 
‘goods will be furnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems 515 i iwa 


ISAAC DIXO N, 
120 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, 


Dealer in WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, SPOONS, 
FORKS, &c. Warranted to be plated on the finest Nickel 
Silver at the lowest cash prices. All kinds of Watcher and Jew- 
elry repsire! and mae to order. Old Gold and Silver bought or 
taken imexchange. a2a2m6 


WM. HEACOCK’S 


FURRITORE WARERCONS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Repairing, Varnishing. and Upholstering: 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let tor Storing Purniture. 


exxily 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 


No. 526 Callowhill Street, 


Keep on hard a large assortment of fine WALNUT and 
con aap FURNITURE, Ako firstclas HAIR 
and HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Old Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Kepairing attended to with promptness. 
Prices REDUCED. mwexi wyp 
BOOKS FOR SALE 
Tao-pi (a friendly Sioux Indian) and his Friends. or The 
Indian’s Wrongs and Rights. $1.00 Maiied at $1 15. 
Tobace> and its Effects A Prize Essay, by Henry Gibbons 
M.D. 48 pp. 6cts. 
* Stadies ” by John A Dorgan. Price $1.26. 
The Christian Casket, by Ezra Michener. 30 cts. 
Bete of Diseipline of Philsdelphia Yearly —— Price 35c, 
hont 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 
EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Governess, 287 pp , $2.00. 
EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh st. 
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